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Book Review Number—The Payne Fund Studies on Motion Pictures 


Children’s Sleep. By Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller and 
Dorothy Marquis. 


Getting Ideas from the Movies. By P. W. Holaday and George 
D. Stoddard. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Edgar Dale. 
Motion Pictures and Standards of Morality. By Charles C. Peters. 


Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children. By Ruth 
C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone. 


The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture 
Situation. By W. S. Dysinger and Christian A. Ruckwick. 
The Social Conduct and Attitudes of Movie Fans. By Frank K. 

C. Peterson and Mark A. May. 
Movies and Conduct. By Herbert Blumer. 


Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. By Herbert Blumer and Philip 
M. Hauser. 


Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. By W. W. Charters. 


These ten studiest (they are not all in separate vol- 
umes) with three which have not yet been published 
comprise the Payne Fund monographs on “Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth,” based on studies carried on from 
1929-32, inclusive, under the general supervision of Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. A vast amount 
of data was gathered and analyzed to show how children 
react to different types of motion pictures. (See INFor- 
MATION SERVICE of June 10, 1933, for a digest of Our 
Movie Made Children, the popular summary volume for 
the entire series.) 

Children’s Sleep is a study of the variations in chil- 
dren’s restlessness in sleep under different circumstances. 
The children (both boys and girls from six to eighteen 
years of age) studied were residents at the Ohio State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, at Columbus. While a 
number of different experiments were carried on, the 
study of the pattern of children’s sleep after viewing 
motion pictures is of greatest interest to the public. Nine- 
ty-four children were used in six experiments in which 
59 different motion picture programs were viewed. The 
investigators found a definite trend “varying directly 


1 They are published by the Macmillan Company (New York), 
1933, in seven volumes, as follows: Children’s Sleep, $2.00; How 
to Appreciate Motion Pictures, $1.20; Motion Pictures and Youth 
and Ceiting Ideas from the Movies, $1.50; Motion Pictures and 
the Social Attitudes of Children and The Social Conduct and At- 
titudes of Movie Fans, $1.50; The Emotional Responses of Chil- 
dren to the Motion Picture Situation and Motion Pictures and 
Standards of Morality, $2.00; Movies and Conduct, $1.50; and 
Movies, Delinquency and Crime, $1.50. 


with age.” The children from six to ten are much less 
affected than the older ones. Above that age the boys 
are more restless than the girls. In general, the children 
slept most quietly during the period from January to 
June, the period of slow growth and of depressed physi- 
cal strength. About 60.5 per cent of the children were 
more restless after seeing a motion picture; 39.4 per 
cent were less restless. Oi those who were more restless, 
45.5 per cent showed an increase of 10 per cent or less; 
of those who slept more quietly, 67.5 per cent showed a 
decrease of 10 per cent or less; 12.8 per cent of all the 
children showed “more than 10 per cent quieting” while 
33 per cent of all the children showed more than 10 per 
cent increase. For both boys and girls the greatest effect 
was shown at the age of puberty. It is evident that a 
given child may be greatly stimulated or very much 
quieted, according to the type of film. The investigators 
conclude that both the greater restlessness and the more 
quiet sleep are evidences of undue fatigue. How both 
inferences are drawn is not just clear. A further diffi- 
culty is, of course, the lack of data showing what result 
other common forms of entertainment would have. 

Getting Ideas from the Movies reports a study of the 
extent to which children remember what they see in the 
movies and “the changes in quantity and accuracy of 
general information, including the direction and duration 
of the changes.” Nearly 3,000 observers ranging in age 
from the second and third grades in school to adulthood, 
took part in one or more of the tests; 17 pictures were 
used. It was found that, if the information shown in 
the picture was correct, both children and adults increased 
their general information considerably by seeing motion 
pictures, but that inaccurate information is frequently 
accepted as valid “unless the incongruity is quite ap- 
parent.” Even the second-third grade group of children 
remembered nearly 60 per cent as many of the specific 
points as did the superior adults. This retention of inci- 
dents continues for a long time. The action was best 
remembered when “it concerned activities such as sports, 
general action, crime, and fighting; when it had a high 
emotional appeal ; and when it occurred in a familiar type 
of surrounding... .” It was remembered least “when 
it concerned unfamiliar activities such as bootlegging and 
business; when it had practically no emotional elements ; 
and when it occurred in surroundings of an unfamiliar 
and interesting type.” 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures is a “manual of 
motion-picture criticism for high-school students,” in- 
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tended as part of “a constructive program of teaching 
youth to develop higher standards of taste in motion pic- 
tures.” It suggests standards for judging the different 
elements of a motion picture: story, acting, photography, 
settings, sound and music, and direction. 

In Motion Pictures and Standards of Morality, Charles 
C. Peters, professor of education, Pennsylvania State 
College, endeavored first to discover what present day 
standards of morality are in regard to the aggressiveness 
of a girl in love-making, kissing and caressing; demo- 
cratic attitudes and practices, including race relations; 
and treatment of children by parents. Such questions 
as attitudes toward property, political responsibility, labor 
unions, etc., were not considered. He then‘studied a 
number of feature films to determine to what extent the 
scenes in these pictures were in accord with these stand- 
ards. An additional study was made of the extent to 
which the actual practice of individuals is in agreement 
with the conventions. The evaluations of types of con- 
duct were made by 579 individuals, three-fourths of them 
from Pennsylvania, including college and university pro- 
fessors and their wives, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, young women of the “wealthy, cultured class,” 
men and women factory workers, miners, their wives 
and late adolescent children, Negro school teachers, busi- 
ness men, farmers, their wives and late adolescent chil- 
dren, clergymen, leaders in social reform. The final 
arrangement of the scales was done in accordance with 
the proportion of votes of these groups for or against a 
given item. There were extremely wide variations within 
the groups. The actual rating of pictures was done by 
scenes, not as a whole. It was found that 76 per cent 
of the pictures viewed (142 feature films and 42 comics) 
had scenes presenting aggressiveness by women such as 
were disapproved by half of the people assisting in the 
construction of the standards, and that 61 per cent in- 
cluded such scenes played by attractive characters. With 
regard to kissing, 67 per cent of the feature pictures 
included one or more scenes disapproved by half the 
group and 57 per cent presented such scenes by attractive 
characters. But nearly three-quarters of the films pre- 
sented scenes of democracy which were admired by half 
the group, while 60 per cent had scenes disapproved by 
half the group. The presentation of parent-child rela- 
tionships was found to be the most satisfactory among 
those studied; 70 per cent of all the scenes shown were 
approved by half the group. When the scenes shown in 
the movies are compared with actual practice as reported 
by some of those who assisted in preparing the scale, 
the films showing scenes of aggressiveness played by 
attractive women are “distinctly worse than practice in 
the group of young Brethren and Hampton Negroes, bet- 
ter than practice in the group of young miners, and 
about parallel with practice in all the other groups.” 
Conduct in the movies in regard to kissing “almost pre- 
cisely parallels life.” In regard to democratic practices 
it is on the whole “somewhat better than those to which 
people are accustomed in their daily lives,” and in the 
treatment of children by parents it is “prevailingly ‘above’ 
current practice.” 

A few notes in regard to the standards arrived at seem 
in order. Of 81 items disapproved in regard to aggres- 
siveness on the part of women (a very few may be 
repeated under different headings), 54 are at the most 
unconventional without any evidence of leading toward 
sexual immorality while 27 are questionable or definitely 
lead in that direction. In the standard for kissing, “‘spoon- 


ing” on the beach by two casual lovers after a moonlight 
boat ride is rated as only half as objectionable as is kiss- 
ing between an engaged couple as they walk along a 
country road! The groups who assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the standards did not include any group of white 
people from the lower South or from those parts of the 
West where Indians, Mexicans, or Orientals are to be 
found in significant numbers. One may question whether 
either convention or practice in regard to race relations 
for the country as a whole can be determined without 
the inclusion of the dominant group in the sections where 
such relationships constitute a serious problem. Probably, 
were they included, the standards would be found still 
further from ideal than they now are. Even so, pro- 
viding only muddy water for the company village of 
Mexican employes, though pure water is actually piped 
through it for the care of the stock on the plantation, is 
rated as half as objectionable as is the young man who re- 
fuses to go to work when his father loses his fortune! 
Less than one-third of the group may be presumed to 
have had first hand experience in employer-employe rela- 
tions in business or industry, even if the miners’ wives 
and children are included. About four per cent were em- 
ployers, yet the employing class is mainly responsible for 
determining both standards and practice. 

All of this goes to show the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of constructing workable and significant tests 
of this character. 

In connection with the relationship between the moral- 
ity and the financial success of a motion picture it is 
proposed that there should be three types of art in mouon 
pictures “for differentiated audiences”: “art that ap- 
peals to child nature for children, aesthetically and mor- 
ally safe for the masses, and art that boldly analyzes 
pressing though delicate social problems for thinkers and 
reformers.” Just how this would be worked out prac- 
tically does not appear. Professor Peters does not make 
it clear whether under this plan thére would be three 
entirely separate audiences. The difficulties involved in 
developing such a system would seem to be very great. 
If this were not done it would seem that either there 
would be no provision for the young adolescents, who are 
shown by these studies to be more susceptible to sex 
films than young children, or that there would be no 
possibility of producing many of the world’s masterpieces 
in literature on the screen, if the standards set up by the 
investigators are to be followed. 

Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children 
presents the results of an experiment designed to mea- 
sure the effects of seeing certain types of motion pictures. 
The experiments were carried on in connection with small 
towns in Illinois, in order to work with children who had 
not seen the pictures in question. Tests on attitudes were 
given about two weeks before the viewing of a given 
film and repeated the day after it was seen. The issues 
studied include “attitude toward nationality and race, 
crime, the punishment of criminals, capital punishment, 
and prohibition.” It was found that “Birth of a Nation” 
caused the most striking effect of all the pictures shown. 
Several other pictures had definite effects, one the reverse 
of what the investigators had expected. Two pictures, 
neither of which had a significant effect when shown 
separately, had a definite effect when the same group saw 
both pictures. In some cases the effect of a film could 
still be traced in the children’s attitudes several months 
after it had been viewed; in others it had practically 
disappeared by that time. 
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The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation presents the results of a series of ex- 
periments designed to measure as exactly as possible the 
emotional effects of certain types of films. This was 
done by the use of an apparatus to test the psycho- 
galvanic response (an electro-biochemical response to 
certain types of stimuli) of the individual to different 
scenes. It is assumed that this gives “a significant index 
of emotional experience.” The testing was done partly 
in a laboratory and partly in a theatre. The results of 
the study indicate that individuals of all ages varied 
“widely in response to the emotional stimulation of the 
motion picture.” The children under 12 responded most 
intensely to the scenes of “pseudo-tragedy, conflict, and 
danger”; those about 16 responded somewhat less in- 
tensely and adults much less so. The group about 16 
gave the strongest response to scenes of love or sugges- 
tions of sex, children under 12 gave even “less average 
response than the adults” to such pictures. The intensity 
of response to love scenes varies but the peak “does not 
seem to be reached until the age of 16 years.” 

The Social Conduct and Attitude of Movie Fans is a 
study of a group of children who attended the movies 
two or more times a week in comparison with a group 
who went only rarely. The “most extreme cases” of 
movie and non-movie goers in certain schools tested by 
the Character Education Inquiry, were “selected from 
each population.” The study of reputation and conduct 
indicated that ‘‘the movie children average lower deport- 
ment records, do on the average poorer work in their 
school subjects, are rated lower in reputation by their. 
teachers on two rating forms, are rated lower by their 
classmates on the ‘Guess Who’ test, are less cooperative 
and less self-controlled as measured both by ratings and 
conduct tests, are slightly more deceptive in school situa- 
tions, are slightly less skillful in judging what is the 
most useful and helpful and sensible thing to do, and are 
slightly less emotionally stable.” The correlations be- 
tween frequency of movie attendance and reputation, 
school deportment, and cooperation are “extremely low,” 
which the authors say “can mean only one thing and 
that is that movie attendance is only slightly or moder- 
ately related” to these things. The conclusion is indi- 
cated that “the low reputation of the movie group is 
not due to frequenting the movies but rather that fre- 
quency of movie attendance is one of the things which 
children of low reputation ratings do.” No differences 
were indicated by the tests on “honesty ratings and hon- 
esty as measured in out-of-school situations, persistence, 
suggestibility, and moral knowledge.” 

An elaborate series of tests on attitudes was also 
given. No differences in attitudes were found “for or 
against athletes, prize fighters, sea captains, Mexicans, 
Japanese, Chinese, Arab chieftains, robbers, gang leaders, 
thieves, criminals, bootleggers, rum runners, or prohibi- 
tion agents.” There were “no distinguishable differences 
in approval of the enforcement of prohibition and in the 
stressing of the consequences of prohibition to individ- 
ual convenience or to social welfare.” There was no 
evidence that movie children are “militaristic . . . that 
movie children believe in earlier marriage or that mar- 
riage is unsuccessful. Check lists of offenses and of- 
fenders which included disapproved sex attitudes showed 
no difference. . . . According to expectations the movie 
children tend to say that most policemen torture and 
mistreat those suspected of crime. . .. Contrary to expec- 
tations, the movie children say that Protestant ministers 
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are highly intelligent... .”. Among other points, the movie 
children “‘set special values on smart clothes and dress- 
ing well.” They are “more sensitive to parental ap- 
provals and more discriminating in judging the things 
they should get permission to do.” They read more of 
a less desirable type of literature. 

It was found that “when all the children of one com- 
munity are compared with all of another community, 
the difference between them in attitudes is much greater 
than between movie and non-movie children of the same 
community.” The authors conclude, therefore, that “the 
movies tend to fix and further establish the behavior 
patterns and types of attitudes which already exist among 
those who attend most frequently.” 

It may be noted that this study received relatively 
little attention in the two summary volumes (Our 
Movie Made Youth and Motion Pictures and Youth). 
Professor Charters explains in the latter that the meas- 
uring instrument for that study was not sensitive enough 
to show “fine significant differences.” 

The two volumes, Movies and Conduct and Movies, 
Delinquency and Crime present different aspects of a 
single question: What is the effect of the movies on 
conduct, and, more specifically, in stimulating individuals 
to crime? The chief reliance here is on autobiographical 
statements, interviews, and replies to questionnaires. For 
the general study on conduct these were secured from 
college and university students, high school students, fifth 
and sixth grade school children, and a few office and 
factory workers. 

It was found that children act out in their play the 
stories they see in the movies, that the difference be- 
tween the sexes in the themes of such play is much 
greater than between areas of high and low delinquency ; 
that adolescents imitate the clothing and manners of 
movie actors; that sometimes this is an aid in the ad- 
justment of the individual; that love techniques are imi- 
tated; that both male and female adolescents weave 
fantasies about the movies and picture themselves as the 
hero or heroine ; that nervous children suffer actual terror 
over some movies while many are frightened (many 
of them “like to be frightened”); that the individual's 
emotions may be so aroused by the pathos of a picture 
that he “may experience great difficulty in controlling 
himself”; that “love pictures may induce strong yearn- 
ings for amorous experiences”; that “some young men 
deliberately employ passionate motion pictures as a means 
of inducing a greater attitude of receptiveness on the 
part of their girl companions”; that children who see a 
thrilling movie often feel “adventuresome, brave, daring, 
and even ‘tough,’” although the latter is “much more 
common among the boys from areas of high delinquency 
than in the case of those from other communities” ; that 
individuals tend to conceive of the world in accordance 
with the stereotyped ideas presented in the movies; that 
“motion pictures give sanction to codes of conduct and 
serve as the instrument for introducing the individual 
into a new kind and area of life.” Illustrating the last 
point, some persons “get much of their information on 
love and sex from motion pictures”; the fact that life 
is presented “amid a setting of luxury and freedom” 
engenders “a certain amount of dissatisfaction with life 
as it is for most people”; this dissatisfaction results in 
“rebellion against parental restraints” ; pictures of foreign 
countries may create a desire for travel; and finally, 
“inspiration may be aroused and moral conceptions re- 
enforced.” 
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Nearly all of these effects on conduct raise serious 
questions. They did not originate with the movies but 
have been present in some form for a long time, perhaps 
throughout recorded history. Professor Blumer has not 
attempted to distinguish either between movie influences 
and those of the pre-movie era which induced similar 
actions, or between the influence of the movies and other 
present day influences. 

Professor Blumer defines “emotional possession” as a 
mental state wherein “impulses which are ordinarily re- 
strained are strongly stimulated . . the individual 
identifies himself so thoroughly with the plot or loses 
himself so much in the picture that he is carried away 
from the usual trend of conduct.” The question at what 
point “emotional possession” becomes an evil is not con- 
sidered. To some extent, of course, “emotional posses- 
sion” is caused by reading any “gripping” novel or of 
witnessing any really worth while play on the stage. 
The author finds that “emotional possession induced by 
passionate love pictures represents an attack on the 
mores of our contemporary life.” He suggests that chil- 
dren be taught “emotional detachment.” How this would 
be done is not clear. However, the man who used the 
movies as a way of rousing a girl’s passion so that she 
will respond to his advances is not himself carried away 
by “emotional possession.” Furthermore, the criminal 
who has learned to discount the fact that practically all 
movie criminals get caught and watches only the way in 
which the crooks carry out their crimes has himself 
reached the point of “emotional detachment.” 

Movies, Delinquency, and Crime studies specifically 
the ways in which the movies are conducive to crime. 
The study on movies and crime secured data like that 
reported in Movies and Conduct from groups of young 
criminals in a state reformatory, a small group of ex- 
convicts, girls and young women delinquents in a state 
training school, small groups of boys and girls awaiting 
trial as delinquents or in a school for truants and be- 
havior problem children, sixth and seventh grade boys 
and girls in high, medium and low delinquency areas. 
It was found that the effects in regard to crime were 
very similar to the points suggested in Movies and 
Conduct. The desire to imitate the conduct seen may 
incite individuals to commit petty delinquencies—and 
even more serious crimes; the incitement to desire easy 
money and luxury and the suggestion that it can be done 
by criminal methods may make the individual more sus- 
ceptible or reenforce activities already begun; a spirit 
of bravado may be aroused which demands direct ex- 
pression in “tough” acts or will “reenforce criminal ac- 
tivity”; “daydreaming built up around images of crime” 
may “dispose one to crime”; the display of crime tech- 
niques teaches individuals how to commit crime; sex 
passions are aroused to a degree that may lead to sexual 
delinquency. 

Professor Blumer and Mr. Hauser recognize to some 
extent the influence of environment. The technical studies 
of individual responses indicate that some children may be 
very much affected by some movies. Many of the data in 
both Movies and Conduct and Movies, Delinquency, and 
Crime indicate that the combination of heredity and en- 
vironment may be controlling in the effects of the movie 
on the individual. Thus, the replies to the questionnaire 
reported in Movies, Delinquency, and Crime indicate that 
14 per cent of the boys in the high-grade delinquency 
area and only 4 per cent of the boys in the low-rate de- 


linquency area said that “exciting movies made them want 
to act tough.” Fifty per cent of the delinquent girls who 
filled out the questionnaire for Movies, Delinquency, and 
Crime said that “the movies taught them the woman al- 
ways pays the price for a good time,” but 45 per cent said 
they forgot about it “when they were with men.” Such 
testimony raises the question whether the evil as well as 
the salutary effects may also be in part temporary. They 
find that boys and girls in good environments are likely 
to be “less susceptible to questionable patterns of con- 
duct shown on the screen.” But they do not seem to 
recognize that such young people are also far less ex- 
posed to the influences of the cheap dance halls, the pool 
rooms, and the talk of the street corner toughs. 

Certain questions must be raised in regard to the 
methods used in these two studies. Professor Blumer 
and Mr. Hauser admit that there are serious limitations 
to the usefulness of autobiographical data, but they do 
not state what they consider these limitations to be. We 
may agree that the individual knows whether a given 
movie rouses sex passions of which he was unconscious 
two hours before, or whether he wants to go out and “do 
something tough” after seeing a gangster play, although 
it would not have occurred to him otherwise. When, 
however, a young criminal says: “The sex pictures are 
ones a lot of us go to just to get excited,” one may 
question whether some other method would not be used 
if there were no convenient theater. The reader may 
ask whether such questions as “Did the movies ever make 
you day-dream?” “Did the movies ever excite you 
sexually—arouse your passion?” might suggest by their 
wording an affirmative answer. The use of this method 
with groups of prisoners raises another question. War- 
den Lawes of Sing Sing in speaking of the prisoners’ 
attitude toward psychiatry says: “The fact remains that 
prisoners do not take to it kindly. They resent. . . 
the probe into their intimate histories. And... they 
do not always tell the truth.” ? ‘ 

The tracing of the influences which lead to a given 
action is an extremely complicated matter. It is doubt- 
ful whether even a well-adjusted, well-trained, analyti- 
cal person can trace very precisely the influence which 
“makes” him “want” to do a given thing. For the mal- 
adjusted individual whose whole environment from 
childhood, to say nothing of inherited traits, may have 
disposed him to crime it is infinitely more complicated. 

In Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary, Profes- 
sor W. W. Charters of Ohio State University gives 
briefly the results of the different studies, as summarized 
above, including references to the three which are not 
yet published. His conclusion is that motion picture 
producers should develop special departments to produce 
pictures especially for children and to show them “in 
simply constructed theaters, or on special days at theaters 
for adults . . . ornate pictures produced with high- 
salaried stars are not necessary... . 

“The responsibility of course does not rest solely with 
the producers although it rests primarily with them. . . . 
But parents in the presence of what we find in the 
theaters must exercise great care to see that their children 
are encouraged to see good pictures and are defended 
from bad ones.” 

Lz 


? Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1932, p. 144. 
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